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manhood. We know that certain ideas, which we
find in later writers, do not occur in Homer; but
it does not follow at all, that therefore such ideas are
all of later growth, or possess a secondary character.
One myth may have belonged to one tribe, one god
may have had his chief worship in one locality, and
our becoming acquainted with these through a later
poet, does not in the least prove their later origin.
Besides, there is this great disadvantage in the study
of the religion of the Greeks and Romans, that we do
not possess anything really deserving the name of a
sacred book.

Growth of religion in India.

No country can be compared to India as offering
opportunities for a real study of the genesis and
growth of religion. I say intentionally for the growth,
not for the history of religion: for history, in the
ordinary sense of the word, is almost unknown in
Indian literature. But what we can watch and study
in India better than anywhere else is, how religious
thoughts and religious language arise, how they gain
force, how they spread, changing their forms as they
pass from mouth to mouth, from mind to mind, yet
always retaining some faint contiguity with the spring
from which they rose at first.

I do not think therefore that I am exaggerating
when I say that the sacred books of India offer
for a study of religion in general, and particularly
for the study of the origin and growth of religion,
the same peculiar and unexpected advantages which
the language of India, Sanskrit, has offered for the
study of the origin and growth of human speech.